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But the Hebrew " Wisdom," in the narrower and more technical 
sense of the term, excludes the historical and prophetical books of the 
Old Testament, and is found only in the inspired meditations of the 
books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and some of the Psalms. We 
may have something to say, concerning each of these, in future num- 
bers of the Student. 



OEIGIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION. 

By Pbofessob F. A. Gast, D. D., 
Theological Seminary of the Beformed Church, Lancaster, Fa. 



II. 

The peculiar genius of the Semitic race, with its predisposition to 
religion, and the peculiar genius of the Semitic religion, with its pre- 
disposition to the Old Testament type ; such is the natural basis on 
which the religion of the Old Testament rests, and such the historic 
conditions which made its revelation possible. But, it may be asked, 
Do not these conditions explain all > Is it not conceivable that the 
spiritual monotheistic faith of the Old Testament was derived genet- 
ically, by natural evolution, from this antecedent Semitic faith ? Is 
the hypothesis of a supernatural revelation at all necessary to account 
for its origin .■' 

In reply, we remark that there are elements in the higher relig- 
ion that are in no way derivable from the lower. They may resemble 
each other in outward type ; in inner life and spirit they are totally 
dissimilar. The one furnishes the mould in which the other is run ; 
but the mould is of the earth, while the pure metal that fills it and 
receives its shape from it, is of heaven. 

Take, for instance, the conception of God. If we should regard 
the unity of God as the distinctive feature of the Old Testament con- 
ception, it would be unreasonable to place an impassable chasm 
between it and the old Semitic conception of the national God. The 
idea of the one God for the whole world might justly be viewed as 
only a further extension and development of the idea of the one god 
for a single nation. It is not, however, the unity, abstractly considered, 
but the entire character of this one God, as living, super-mundane and 
personal, that distinguishes Old Testament religion from the ancient 
Semitic, as well as from all other heathen religions. Heathenism has 
never been able to rise to the idea of the absolute, yet personal God. 
It cannot penetrate behind the powers of the world, and see Him, the 
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Living One, who employs those powers as his passive organs. Even 
among the most highly cultured nations, it does not get beyond the 
cosmos, and its highest gods are only reflections of the idea of man. 
"The Greek popular religion," says Luthardt, and this is true of every 
heathen religion, " knows not an almighty, still less a holy God, and 
has no conception of a God of love."* 

Look now at the God of Abraham. He is El Skaddai, the Om- 
nipotent, who rules over nature, as well as in it, making it subservient 
to his purposes, and giving to his servant a son, in spite of Sarah's 
barrenness. He is the judge of all the earth, who cannot but do right. 
He is wise in his counsels, laying large plans that have reference to 
the most distant future, and gracious in his intentions, revealing Him- 
self to Abraham as his friend. Here we have more than a symbol of the 
generative power of nature ; here we have a living Personality, of infi- 
nite might, holiness and love ; and it is impossible that the Semitic 
mind, immersed in the life of nature, and trembling before its un- 
divided, irresistible power, should rise by its own unaided strength 
to the thought of such a God. 

Nor is this all. The feeling of personality, as we have seen, is 
not strongly developed in the Semitic mind, which, seeing nature in its 
unity, is weighed down with a sense of overwhelming might. A lack 
of self-assertion characterizes the race. This is apparent in its sub- 
mission to despotic governments, and in its patient acquiescence in 
long established customs, however oppressive and severe. Sharply 
defined individualities are rarer than among the Aryans. The person- 
al element, we may say, is comparatively weak. It could not be oth- 
erwise, of course, than that this defect should be visible in religion. 
The Semite has a feeling of absolute dependence on an absolute 
power that compasses him about. In this feeling he is prone to lose 
himself, aud his religion is marked by an abject submission and a 
craven fear. This is the secret of its cruel rites and licentious orgies. 
It is the religion that gave birth to the worship of Moloch and 
Astarte, at which the Greeks, themselves no puritans, deeply blushed. 

In how bright a contrast to this stands the religion of the Old 
Testament! Abraham walks before God in reverential, but not in 
servile fear. He does not crouch as a slave before his master, but 
holds intercourse with Jehovah as friend with friend. He pleads with 
Him, in all humility indeed, yet with all boldness. That which in the 
religion of his race is a weak surrender to a blind, irresistible power, 
becomes in him — strangely enough, if revelation be left out of the 
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account — a free union and communion of the personal man with the 
personal God. 

Nowhere is personality more strongly emphasized than in the 
religion of the Old Testament — the personality of God, and, as a con- 
sequence of this, the personality of man ; yet always in such a way as 
not to obliterate the line of demarcation between the divine and 
human. The divine is never humanized, the human is never deified. 
The Old Testament knows of no demigods. Its first man is as 
simply and purely human as any of his descendants. This feeling of 
personality gives to the religion of revelation a peculiar hue. It sub- 
stitutes reverence and love for slavish fear. It throws a sacredness 
around human life. It infuses a kindly spirit into legislation. And 
the question now arises. How shall we account for its presence here, 
when it is so sadly wanting elsewhere .■• How shall we explain to 
ourselves the fact that Abraham and his posterity rose, as it were, 
above the Semitic nature, at this point, into an atmosphere of per- 
sonal freedom and morality .■• 

Renan's theory is wholly inadequate. This brilliant French 
scholar, as is well known, ascribes to the Semitic race an innate mon- 
otheistic instinct, which distinguishes it from other races. A seeming 
plausibility is lent to this conjecture by the fact that the world has 
produced but three monotheistic religions, all on Semitic soil, — the 
religions of Israel, of Christ, and of Mohammed. A moment's reflec- 
tion, however, shows that they all have a common root in the religion 
of Abraham ; and it is the origin of this for which we need to account. 

There is, indeed, as we have seen, a vague kind of unity in the 
Semitic conception of God, — the unity that is implied in the abstract 
idea of power and dominion as this is expressed in the universal Se- 
mitic name of the Supreme God, to whom all other natural powers are 
subject, and in whom they, as it were, are absorbed. But this is far 
removed from the pure, spiritual monotheism of the Old Testament. 
And if, as Renan asserts, this monotheism is due to an instinct com- 
mon to the whole race, why, we may well ask, does it come to view 
only in a small fraction of that race, the chosen people of God .■' The 
Semites, with the one exception of Israel, were idolatrous polytheists. 
Even among the descendants of Abraham, an inveterate tendency 
manifested itself constantly throughout their history to fall away from 
the higher faith they had inherited from the past. Monotheists they 
were not by nature ; they became such only through a long and severe 
discipline. They had the teachings of Moses and the prophets ; but 
in spite of these, they apostatized from the true God and paid idola- 
trous worship to the gods of the heathen. It was not until after the 
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Captivity, not until a thousand judgments had been sent upon them 
from heaven, that monotheism seems to have become an inseparable 
part of their life. 

But if the origin of Old Testament Religion cannot be explained 
by an instinct of the race, may it not be due to the genius of an indi- 
vidual .-" May we not picture Abraham to ourselves as an ancient sage 
who, by study and reflection, saw the folly of idolatry and reached the 
conception of the spiritual God .■• But it is not in this character that 
he appears before us. He does not philosophize and speculate. We 
should be surprised if he did ; for the Semitic mind, lacking the 
capacity for science in general, deals with religion as life, not as dog- 
ma. And so Abraham is set before us, at least in the Bible, not as 
one who, by profound meditation, has attained to a new truth, not 
even as a prophet who is called to teach the world, but simply as the 
friend of God, whose life is his creed, and whose mission is his migra- 
tion, — as one believing and trusting in the God who appeared unto 
him in love and established an everlasting covenant with him and his 
seed. 

What, then, is the origin of Old Testament religion .■• Naturalism 
can furnish no satisfactory answer ; we must have recourse to a super- 
natural revelation. Man, in his present state, is unable of himself 
to rise to the true idea of God. He has, indeed, a vague feeling of an 
ultimate power lying behind the visible cosmos ; but what that power 
is, he cannot say. It is to him the " Unknown God." How poor are 
even the highest conceptions which a mind so profound as Plato's was 
able to form of Him ! Yet from the first there existed among the 
Hebrew people a true idea of God and of his relation to the world. 
Whence did it spring .' Evidently not from philosophical reflection ; 
for we cannot ascribe to the untutored Semitic mind an achievement 
in thought that lay altogether beyond the most cultivated Aryan 
mind. 

The only explanation lies in a divine revelation. If man is to 
know God, God must come to man. And this He did when He 
appeared to Abraham. It was at a time when the knowledge of the 
true God, possessed by former ages, had become lost, at least in Abra- 
ham's native home and among his kindred. The Bible speaks of 
earlier revelations than that made to the " father of the faithful ;" but 
whatever their character, in his day they had ceased to be remember- 
ed, or, at least, obeyed ; and his friends beyond the Euphrates served 
other gods than the Lord of heaven and earth. Then it was God 
came to Abraham, and whether by outward theophany or by inward 
manifestation to his spirit, it was a real historical coming. He came not 
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to convey to his mind abstract theological truths, but to enter into a 
communion of love with him ; and in this communion, Abraham, by- 
living experience, came to know God as he could not know Him 
simply by an exercise of the reason — came to know Him in His unity. 
His spirituality. His personality. His holiness. He recognized Him as 
the only source of true salvation, and such was his assurance, that he 
chose to abandon fatherland and friends rather than surrender his 
faith in this supermundane, heavenly and only true God. This confi- 
dence was the root of his life and influence. " He," says Ewald, " not 
only steadfastly maintained the knowledge of the true God in his own 
practice and life, but knew how to make it lasting in his house and 
race. And in nothing is the memory of the reality and grandeur of 
his God-fearing and God-blessed life more evidently preserved than in 
this, that powerful and devout men, even among foreign nations, were 
compelled to confess that God was with him ; and eagerly sought his 
friendship and blessing."* 



THE PRINCE IN EZEKIEL. 
By Edwabd G. King, D. D., 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, England. 



The section of Ezekiel XL.-XLVIII. is assumed by Wellhausen to 
contain a code of ritual drawn up by the priest-pro|5het for actual use. 

This code differs in many important respects from the ritual of 
the Pentateuch, hence it is argued that the Levitical Code could not 
possibly have been known to Ezekiel. 

In the following paper I shall confine myself to one small portion 
of Ezekiel's Code as it affects the Nasi or Prince. 

If it can be shown that an ideal purpose runs through the Ezekiel 
Code, the assumption upon which Wellhausen's theory is based, is, so 
far, destroyed. 

I do not write against Wellhausen, but merely in the interests of 
truth, which he desires to promote, as much as I. 

The leading motive of Ezekiel with which we are now concerned 
is to restrict the privileges of the kings. 

As a priest Ezekiel's sympathy (like Zechariah's) was with his own 
order ; but this was no narrow feeling, it was indeed the truest patri- 
otism. The later kings had been the curse of Judah. They wearied 
men and God. The people suffered from their oppressions (ch. XLV., 
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